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CHAPTER VI. 
My name causes remark, but Dame Dorwell explains and 


satisfies curiosity.—Aunt Keegy and cousin Mariah conspire 


ygainst me, and open war is declared between us.—My vietory 


and Emma Field. —A battle.—A new and painful view of my 
position. 


Tue oddity of the name by which good Dame 
Darwell had had me christened, created not alittle 
curiosity and amazement ; but when the worthy 
hostess explained to inquirers how the caps had 
come wrapped up in the piece of music called 
* Little Marlboro’,” they one and all agreed with her 
in the propricty of bestowing upon me a name, 
which Providence seemed in a particular manner to 
have designated as that which should belong to me. 

Such, then, as I have narrated in the foregoing 
chapter was the manner, not of my birth exactly, 
for that remains still an impenetrable mystery, 


but of my appearance! From that time Dame 


i 
Darwell became a mother tome. She never failed 
tohave me dressed in my best “ bib andtueker” when 
any of the more respectable order of her guests 
arrived and brought into the room: when she 
began to relate my history, a thing she was very 
fond of doing. In this manner I soon got to be 
quite a hero before I was one year old ; and Dame 
Darwell always ended her narrative with the asser- 
tion of her firm belief that I should turn out to 
be some great personage yet, and she hoped to live 
to see the day when I should ride in my state- 
| earriage. She never failed to declare her intention 
of making me her heir, which assurance did not 
tend to elevate me very greatly in the affections of 
“aunt Keezy” and“ cousin Mariah.” ‘These two 
personages soon began to regard me with the most 
decided demonstrations of hostility, and to look 
upon me as a little heathen that had surreptitious! y 
crept in between them and the twelve thousand 
5 dollars at which Dame Darwell’s fortune was esti- 


mated. But their fears of the good dame prevented 


them from openly exhibiting their malevolence ; 
though they did not fail to put their heads together 
against me when alone, and plot how they sheuid 
get me out of the way without absolutely putting 
poison into my milk. But their conspiracies did 
not, it would scem, arrive at any positive head 
inasmuch as [reached my seventh year alone, hale 
and thriving as any urchin in all those parts. I 
can, however, distinctly recollect sundry private 
administered pinches and ear-pullings from these 
two ladies whenever they would mect me in the pas. 
sage, or ever be alone with me; which led me to take 
avery decided dislike to their society, a disposition l 
was by no means backward in manifesting. [Twas 
too spirited even at seven years to complain to 
Dame Darwell of their persecutions, but used to 
retaliate in my own way. TI took pitch and with 
it fastened nut shells on aunt Keezy’s eat, and 
turned her into their bed room at night, where her 
clattering footsteps up and down the floor terrified 
them out of their wits: and Dame Darwell used 
to laugh while they eried, for the good dame in 
the first never thought any thing I did was wrong ; 
and in the second place she well knew their dislike 
of me, and connived at any tricks [L saw fit to 
play uponthem. TL would resent * cousin Mariah's” 
treatinent by putting honey ona stick and bringing 
into the house a cloud of bee’s and wasp's of which 
she stood in the greatest terror, and at the sight of 
which she would drop every thing and run seream- 
ing toshut herself up. T put bees under her dinner 
plate and hornets in the lining of herbonnet. One 
Sunday at church she heard a well known buzzing 
and angry humming in the crown of her bonnet. 
In such cases cousin Mariah lost all presence of 
mind. She did so now! She jumped up inher 
pew, tore off her bonnet, snapping the strings and 
flinging it into the aisle uttered a shrick that 
paralysed every body in the meeting-house. 

I may be censured as cruel and unfeeling. But 
that very morning she had pinehed my ear till the 
blood came without any provocation, and daily the 
two were exercising their wits to annoy me and 
vive me pain, well knowing I would not complain 
to Dame Darwell; who, had she known what I 
endured from their malice, would have sent them 
both away from beneath her roof. Thus was I 


under the necessity of defending myself. [early 


——— woe. eee OC 


learned to regard them as my natural enemies ; but 
I will say that in all my resentment, my revenge 
was without malice and often playful though 
severe. In my seventh year I was sent to the vil- 
lage school, having already been previously taught 
to read fluently by my more than mother. From 
this time up to my twelfth year nothing of impor- 


{ 
( 
) 
( 
‘ 
) 
tance occurred to vary the monotony of a school boy’s 
life. I had studied hard and improved all the 
privileges good Dame Darwell conferred upon me. 
Perhaps, however, it will be more modest to speak \ 
in the third person of my accomplishments at this 
period, and use Dame Darwell’s words, as she spoke ) 
of me to the chief Justice who stopped at the Inn. — § 
* Fle is now twelve or thereabouts, your worship, 
but you know as he came to me so singular I don’t 
know what his birth day is, and so [ always keeps — 
that I discovered him on. He is the most affee-. 


tionate and gvenerous boy you ever saw. Le loves 


i 
) 
me with all hisheartand returns my affection with — ( 
as much fondness as if [T were his own mother.) 
Ife has grown so tall and handsome with large, — ( 
sparkling hazel eyes, brown curly hair, and sucha 
pleasant voice and smile. I never hear him speak 


but I don’t think of his mother’s; for it sounds 


just like it—He has his father’s forehead and > 


eye, and [ think will be tall like him, but he'll make 
a handsomer man, I think. He studies so hard | 


too! Ile is at the head of all his classes in Latin 


( 
and Greck, (for you know I send him to the { 
Academy now) and has got through C¢ esy's Com. 
mandment’s and Vigil's Enidy.” \ 

** Cesar’s Commentaries and Virgil's JEneciad,  ( 
you probably mean, madam,” polite ly observed the 
chief Justiee. \ 


Up to this time the course of my life had been ? 
smooth andhappy. My little warfare with cousin 
Mariah and aunt Keezy had only given zest to my 
existence without in any degree affeeting my tr n 
quility. Dame Darwell did me justice in anying 
that [ fondly returned her affection. [well knew 
the lustory of my life from her lips: and many is 
the hour T have sat at her knee and heard her tell 
about my father and mother — mysterious personsto — ( 
my youthfal inagination. I felt all my obligations 


to her, and loved her not only from cratitude, but 


for herself. LT tred hard by close upphention to 
: “ : ‘ 
my books to make her some return for her kindness ‘@ 
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> for I knew that every medal, every honor | obtained 


school-mates who with their governess had walked © felt my bosom bursting with my feeling. I made y 
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would gladden her heart. 
But there was now a change to pass over the 
I had 


at school become the rival both in Latin and love 


hitherto unruffled surface of my existence. 


of the only son of a physician of the town; a lad 


h and res- 


who prided himselfon his father’s wealt 
pectability, and who, thereupon assume d a superi- 
ority, over those boys whose parents did not move 
in the same exclusive set with his. He was a good 
scholar and a youth of good deal of cleverness ; and 
no doubt would have been a favorite but for his 
This feeling he did not 


hesitate to show at any time, and on every occa- 


insufferable arrogancy. 


- 


sion. If he was talking with one whom he con- 
sidered his equal, and I or any lad whom he did 
not regard as such should approach he would im. 
This 
I did 


not seek his acquaintance, however, and we sel- 


mediately turn his back and walk away. 
conduct amused me and excited only pity. 
dom spoke. ‘There chanced, at length, to be an 
exhibition and a competition for Latin prizes. I 
We both 
struggled hard! 1 did my best, resolved to punish 


feared only him and he feared only me. 


him by getting the victory! I succeeded. 

As | left the Academy a lovely little girl of cleven 
years came up to me with a bright smile and 
holding out a bouquet. [ knew her name to be 
E:nma Field, for [ had often seen her pass on her 
way to a boarding school near, though I had never 
spoken with her. Yet her sweet tnage had made 
a deep impression upon ine, and I never passed 
her without colouring decper (young as we both 
Wwe re) und without seeing her beautiful face all 
that day mingling lke sunshine with my Latin 
verbs. I had several times seen Russel Carry! 
join her and walk with her and felt a rising emotion 
of cordial antipathy to him for that very circum. 
Euina Ii ld 


belonged I was told to one of the most wealthy and 


stance. came from Boston, and 
aristocratic faiuilies in that city of wealth and olden 
lineages. 

As she approached me, I felt my face glow and 
expressed a mixed sensation or timidity and delight; 
for her eye was upon me and her smile was directed 
towards me. 

* Here, master Marlboro’,” she said in a yoice 
us musical as a robin red breast’s, at the same time 
presenting me with the bunch of flowers: “ here 
is a bouquet I gathered expressly for Russel ¢ ‘arryl, 
because I expected he would gain the medal; and 
as I gathered it and brought it on purpose to pre- 
sent to the victor, you and not he are the one 
entitled to it. Will you please except it !” 

"This was spoken with such grace, such sweet 
propricty of manner, and the flowers were proffered 
with so frank and gracious a micn that I was both 
charmed and bewildered. 1 hardly knew where 
I was, and stuttering out some clumsy reply and 
blushing up to the eyes, I received from her the 
bouquet and placed it in my vest. 

* There, sir Russel Carryl,” she cried, laughing 
and turning towards this personage whom she had 
passed by to reach me, and who saw the act; “ I 
gathered that beautiful bunch of flowers to bring 
to the exlubition to vive to you, because you told 
me you were to be the victor; and only because J 
expected you to win the prize did I promise it to 
you. But as you lave lost I have it bestowed upon 
the winner!” 

Thus speaking she bowed and laughed, nodded 


tome and bounded away to join a group of her 


from the Boarding school a mile distant to witness 
the exhibition, As soon as she had turned away 
leaving my heart bounding wildly and full of sweet 
joy (for I then, with hundreds of other school boys 
of the sume age, felt the first delightful emotions of 
that sensation which a few yeurs later I knew to be 
love) Ieould not help glaneing with a triumph in my 
looks I did not wish to conccal towards Russel Car- 
ryl. He was glaring on me with a scowl of hatred 
and defiance. No sooner did he catch the exulting 
expression of my eye, than he came up to me, and 
said in an imperious tone, 

** Give, me that bouquet, sirrah ?” 

* It is mine,” I answered with a smile. “ If 
you wish it you will have take it from me, for I 
shall not resign it!” 

He clenched his fist and cried, 

* Give it to me or T will knock you down.” 

I knew him to be as courageous as he was proud 
and yain, and that he would not hesitate to make 
the effort to do what he threatened. He was a 
I had never tried 
my strength or skill with him, but I felt all at once 
a disposition to do so. 


year older but no taller than [, 


* I shall not take a blow from you,” I answered 
very positively. 

Ile looked steadily in ny face a moment, and 
then witha sudden movement of his hand snatched 
the bouquet from my vest. 1 instantly struck him 
But he 
recovered himself enourh to dash the bunch of 


a blow in the left temple and he reeled, 


flowers to the earth and grind them into the ground 
with his heel. ‘This act called forth all my indig- 
nation. I attacked him with well-directed blows, 
which he met with courage and returned with no 


little skill. For at least ten or fifteen minutes we 


fought there on the green surrounded by a ring of 


boys, and both excited by as determined a spirit of 


rivalry im love as ever inspires the breasts of two 


rival knight’s errant. It was a drawn battle, for 
seeing the Preeeptor and one of the tutors coming we 
Secing that the battle had terminated the 


teachers passed on their way without approaching 


ceased, 
nearer. Russel Carry! picked up his hat and was 
instantly surrounded by a party of his fellow 
* aristocrats” who were loud in their expressions 
of resentment against me: for he had a black eye 
and was bleeding freely at the nose, while I had 
not received a single mark. 

I was also surrounded by a party of my friends 
who were rejoicing in my success. 

**T wouldn't have fought with such a low fellow,” 
said one of the amstocratic consolers to my wounded 
antagonist. 

** He is only a tavern keeper's boy,” said another. 

“ 1 wouldn't have fought with the bastard,” said 
Russel Carryl! “ But the fellow dared to earry in 
his bosom the flowers she had given hin.” 

Had I heard aright? All the blood in my heart 
rushed to my brain! I walked firmly up to him 
and fixing my eyes upon his, I said, 

* What term was that you applied to me, Russel 
Carryl ?” 

Ile hesitated a 
boldly, 


* } said that you were a bastard!” 


moment and then answered 


My hand was clenched to strike him to the 
ground. But suddenly the mystery hanging around 
my birth rushed full upon my mind! My fears 
secined painfully to whisper that he might have 


spoken the truth. My elenched hand relaxed. I 





no answer. I opened not my pale and trembling ° 
lips; but turning away I walked homeward at a‘ 
rapid step, Which under the increasing excitement — ) 
of my wounded and insulted feelings, soon increased 4 
intoarun. I had gone but a few steps before they 
began shouting after me and calling me boldly by 
that epithet of infuiny, and even some of the boys 
Such 


is human nature whether manifesting itself in the | 


of my own party | heard taking up the ery. 


boy of twelve or the man of mature years. On 
reaching the Inn which had been the only home I 
had ever known, I threw myself into the arms of 
Dame Darwell weeping as if my heart would burst 
and poured into her maternal ears the bitterness of 
iny young soul. She was indignant, and ven- 
tured her anger in no measured words ; and did all 


el lll 


she could to soothe me, by assuring me that she 


was as certain that my father and mother, who- 
ever they were, were as much husband and wife, as 
listened to 


she and George Darwell had been. I 


her reasons for believing this and beeame calimer. 
But I firmly refused to go back to that school again. 


This weakness the kind woman indulged mein, ; 
and in a few days afterwards sent me into Boston 
to the Latin School in School street, with the 
arrangementthat | should come out every Saturday 
and return every Monday. 
CHAPTER VIL 

The green silk purse.—I enter at Marvard.—My meeting 

with Russel Carrvli—The effect of my menace A sudden ( 


change inthe bearing of my classmates, —Heury Seaford calls ( 
on me.—My determination.—The mid-shipman’s warrant 
arrives, 


I remained at the Latin School two years, du- 
ring which time L was fitted for the Sophomore 
class at Cambridge. | had left behind me in the 
village the mystery touching my birth, andthe 
name of Little Marlboro’; passing for the son of | 
Dame Darwell, under the name of Marlboro’ Dar- 
Yct not 
a day passed while I was at the Latin School that 


well. By this name [ was now known. 
I did not labor under a nervous apprehension that 
the secret should be discovered, and that the epithet 
[ had heard applied to me by Russel Carryl would 
be repeated. But during the two years I was 
known only as Marlboro’ Darwell, and not even 
suspected of being other than the son of Mrs, Dar- 
At length as I have said, fitted for \ 
the university and returned to the Inn and to my 

Noble 
heart fills while I speak of thee and recall thy good. | 


well. l was 


more than mother. woman! low my 
ness tome! During the two years | was atthe} 
Latin School she liberally supplied me with money, 
a liberty I never abused ; and clothed me very 
handsomely. ‘T'wice during those two years I had 
met Emma Field. The first time was in Wash- 
ington street, direetly opposite the old South. I 
was going to school with my green satehe lover my 
shoulder as she was tripping along with a little 
green silk purse in her hand. She knew me as 
quickly as L recognised herand smiled, and stopped. 
I myself was passing by, blushing, for I would not 
have been so bold as to have spoken to her first 
for the world. ( 
* So you've come to Boston to school, Master, 
M irlboro’,”” 


I had never forgotten. 


she said in a yoice whose sweet tones 
* Yes,” [ stammered out confusedly. 

little bunch of 
have caused such a battle between that quick 

I heard of it; he told me 

all about it, and how he tore the bouquet from int 


and trampled on it. 


“Tam sorry my should 


roses 
Russel Carryl and you. 


I was very angry with him’ 
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’ and told him I was, and said that it was a very 


ungentlemanly act. We are not friends now on 
account of it.—Will you take this little green purse 
instead of the bouquet. I netted it myself. There 
is no money in it, for I have just spent my last 
venny, but I know you will value it, you fought so 
bravely for the bouquet !” 

This was spoken with a nairefe I am unable to 
describe. Her manner was frank, friendly and 
more like that of a sister or cousin than a stranger 
whom I had never spoken to but once before. I 
took the purse and thanked her with a flow of 
glowing words, not one of which ean I now re- 
member. Indeed I could told five 


minutes afterwards what I said. I only recollect 


not have 
that she smiled, bowed and the next moment was 
tripping away. I was only recalled to conscious- 
ness by one of my class-mates asking me “ if Thad 
found a purse ?” I hastily thrust it into my pocket 
and making some embarrassed answer, joined him 
and went towards the school. 

The second time I met her was full a year after- 
wards and only a few days before I was to leave 
return home. 


school and I was passing down 


Beacon street and saw her at a window. She 
recognised me, waved her hand, bowed, smiled, 
My heart fluttered for 


twenty-four hours afterwards, and her image was 


and then disappeared. 


constantly present to my mind. I saw that she 
had grown taller and more lovely, if possible, for 
she was now full fourteen, [T being now in my 
fifteenth year. “The evening before I was to quit 
Boston [ walked down and up Beacon street several 
times in the hope of once more seeing her at the 
window ; but in vain. I was forced to leave wwn 
without obtaining sight of her. 

On reaching the Inn, and there talking over with 
the good Dame Darwell my future plans, she told 
me it was her wish that I should enter at Harvard 
and after that become a lawyer; for the worthy 
hostess had a great reverence for legal centlemen, 
and considered a Judge the greatest personage on 
earth next toa King. I had, however, no fancy 
for the law ; though I had no objection to the col- 
My 
prepossessions were fer the sea, and to enter the 


This I knew, 


Darwell was not ignorant of ; and [ therefore did 


legiate course, for I had a passien for study. 


navy was my ambition. Dame 


not hesitate to mention it now. She answered by 
speaking of the honors and emolument that the bar 
would give me, and by commenting upon the perils 
of the sea. 

“T want you, my son,” as she always called 
me, “ I want you to be a respectable and an hon- 
ored man. T have money enough to pay your way 
handsomely to the law, and it will give me a pleas- 
ure to spend the last cent I have for your benefit. 
But I also want to have you happy. Now if you 
prefer the sea why [I won't oppose it, especially if 
your heart is set on it. I would rather have you 
eve where I can sce you eve ry week, lor you know 
you are the same to me as my son, and are all my 
depende nee. But then dear boy, I don’t want to 
have you do what you have no hiking tor. I would 
rather make a sacrifice myself than you should be 
disappointed where you've set your heart.” 

Thus did the good tady discourse with me upon 
the subject ; 


the law and a decided partiality 


and as I had cert unly a dishke to 


for the sea, we 
compromised tiatte isby my promusing Une I would 
pass through collewe and then, if I could overcome 
sinast tii 


iny prejudice ag law. I would st idy it; 
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if not, I would go into the navy, if I could get the 
midshipman’s warrant. ‘This, she said, she knew 
could easily be obtained by her influence with 


Judge 





, the Senator, who had for twenty 
years put up in traveling at herhouse. On leaving 
College [ should be but eighteen, full young enough 
for a middy, and with the advantage of a superior 
education. Secretly L resolved I would enter the 
navy when I graduated, for I felt I could never 
Overcome My repugnance to the bar. 

‘This matter being amicably adjusted I was in 
due time admitted to the Sophomore class at Cam- 
bridge. I passed my examination with honor and 
saw, with gratification, that I had made a favorable 
impression upon the examining professors. Dame 
Darwell had my chambers furnished in a very 
handsome manner, and in point of dress and personal 
comfort I was not inferior to the wealthiest in Col- 
lege. [had returned home after my examination 
to pass the time before the term commenced, when 
I punctually made my appearance at Harvard and 
reported myself. As I was descending the stairs 
of my tutor’s room I encountered a fashionably 
dressed youth ascending.—Our eyes met and there 
Was an instantaneous recognition. It was Russel 
Carryl!! We had not crossed each other's paths 
since the affair of the bouquet nearly three years 
before. 
Ilis eyes flashed hatred and defiance. 


I met his glance tranquilly but finuly. 
Ile was 
passing me with a haughty air, when [ impulsively 
caught his arm and held him. ‘The sight of him 
there filled me with an instant consciousness that 
he would endeavor to cast a cloud of infamy, if in 
his power around my way through College. 1 
shrunk at the idea. I was sensitive on the point 
of my mysterious infancy ; and recoiled at the 
thought of being branded with the epithet he had 
once before used in counection with my name. 

* Russel Carryl, I have a word to say to you!” 
I said in a deep tone. 

The halls were deserted as were all of the rooms 
on that floor, none of the occupants having yet re- 
turned from their vacation. I did not fear inter- 
ruption or of being overheard, 

“What do youmean ?” he asked turning pale. 
“Vou, 


once applied an epithet to me, which I did not re. 


“7 mean this, sir!” [replied resolutely. 


sent. I have not forgotten it! Dare, while in th 
university to breathe it to a human car, or hint it, 
and I swear that I will take your cowardly life! 


I will seek you out till I avenge myself. IT am 
here a student and mean to remain here. If you 


whisper ought that shall bring infamy upon my 


name that hour you have to die! My character is 


as dear to me as life can be to you. I balance 
one against the other! Now, remember, sir, if the 
story get abroad, L shall hold you acconntable— 
for it will assuredly come from you!” 

"Thus sy] aking I released him and descended the 
stairs and sought my chamber, which I paced to 
and fro for many hours, trembling lest the dis- 
graceful term L had once had applied to me should 
1 hoped 
however, niuch from the bold and determined po- 
sition [T had in the 


follow me to the walls of the university. 


outsct assumed with reference 


to the only enemy IT had, who had the will and the 


power to injure inc. I knew that Carryl would 


have got a story circ ul iting at once if I had not 


’ 


threatened him, and that he could now do no more 


and I had a pretty strong confidence im haying in- 
14] 


timidated hiin.—The result show l was not 


wained in College a yew 


in error lle ren : during 


—O Or 
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and during this period I had no reason, from the 
manner of the students towards me, to suspect 
they had ever heard the disgraceful term I so 
dreaded coupled with my name. But after two 
years residence in college, Russel Carryl was ex- 
pelled for a gross misdemeanor, and soon after went 
to New 


few weeks before I discovered a marked change in 


Orleans. He had not been absent but a 
the conduct and bearing of many of the students 
on whoin I had been on terms of intimacy. Some 
of the:n openly avoided me, and others coldly 
acknowledged my salute. Sensitive and alive to 
suspicions touching the point nearest my feelings, 
I began to suspect that my name had at last got to be 
coupled with an infamous epithet. My suspicions 
were at length confirmed, for I was getting feverish 
and in constant mental agony under the insulting 
bearing of my class mates, who did not hesitate 
openly to shun me, by seeing after coming from 
recitation, the word “ Bastard,” written in chalk, 
upon my door! 

It would be impossible for me to express my 
feelings on secing this fearful word! It at once 
explained all the cold looks, the open insults, the 
scornful laughs and jeering gestures [ had been for 
some days the subject of! I entered my room and 
locked the door. 1 threw myself into a chair; but 
instantly rose, for my brain was on fire and I 
could not be tranquil! Fora litle while I was per- 
feetly insane under the rush of emotions that over. 
Whelmed ine! All that I had feared had at last come 
upon me! and at a time too when L was winning 
golden honors in the very front of my class. Ina 
few months longer | was to graduate, and eom- 
mon fame had already awarded to me the highest 
honor. All these high hopes were at once crushed! 
able to 
reason und reflect upon what had happened. I 


I at length became calmer and was 


I was now 
felt the 
But this 


not enough to sustain me against the prejudices and 


felt that the degrading heht ia which 
regarded was owing to no act of mine! I 
proud consciousness of innocence. was 
malice of those with whom I was daily thrown into 
contact. 1 that I 


degraded thing ; and that from that day, if Lremain- 


knew was looked upon as a 
ed in college nly path would bea solitary one! I 
should be the mark for the finger of scorn and 
buffoonery, and shuned and despised! ‘The thought 
wastmadness, I could not endure it for an instant. 
My proud spirit rebelled and my wounded heart 
shrunk at the contemplation. 

i 


is decid a. I leave 


College this very hour never more te return! [will 


“ No,” said I “my course 


fly from the ignominy that surrounds my name.” 
I had one friend in Collese whom 1 ere atly ese 

teemed for the purity of his heart and the strong 

wisdom of his cultivated the son 


We 


were intimate, and he was the only person I had 


mind, Ee 


of a country clereymian, and a 


was 


be Het fie airy. 


ever nade the confidant of the mystery which sur- 


rounded my infaney. ‘This knowledge endeared 


me to him still more; and he truly lovedme. He 
had few associates, for he was poor and a ch 


This led me first to a 


irity 


student. tice hum, and to 


seck his aequaintance.—His name 


While I was uttering my 


was Henry 


termination 


he knocked at the door I knew his khneck and 
opened it to hun. Tle entered and sat down. | 
saw he was det ply moved 

* You have scen what is written on my door” 
I] almost sternly demande 


@ 


which time, though we daily met, we never spoke ; * 












“Yes, Marlboro’. 


act. 


It was a cruel and unfeeling 
I heard you walking overhead (his room was 





under mine) and knew something had greatly agi- 
tated you. I came up to see, half suspecting the 
cause, when I saw the writing on your door.— 


The infamous thing has been whispered about some 


| 
| 


days, but I only learned it this morning !” 

“T have felt a change in the manner of many 
towards me for the week past and suspected the 
cause,” I said bitterly. “IT thank the hand that 
wrote that on the door, it has relieved my mind 
and led nic to adopt a course of action. I leave 
Cambridge this evening !” 


ae 


My friend would have dissuaded me from this 
step, but finally yielded to my mode of reasoning 
and acknowledged I could not remain, and be 
happy. He then told me that the report had been 
started by means of Russel Carry! who, before 
sailing from Boston had written a note to one of 
the class, stating that he well knew me when a boy at 
school and that I was there well known to be the 
illegitimate son of Mrs. Darwell who kept the 
Silver Bottle Inn. On hearing this I could hardly 
restrain indignant tears. I forgot myself in the 
injury thus done that noble hearted woman! Sea- 
ford sympathised with me fully, but could afford 
me no consolation. I could neither prove my birth 
nor disprove the charge, and | resolved at enee to 
leave. I presented Seaford with all my books, 
furniture and bedding, embraced him warily and 














took the stage that very evening for home, leaving 
a note with Seaford to give to the President, in 
which I brictly stated that circumstances liad ren- 
dered it necessary for me to take up my connec- 
tions with the College. 

That night 1 mingled my griefs and angry 
feelings with the gentle words of comfort and hope 
with which the good Dame Darwell strove to heal 
my wounded spirit. 


ttt 


The next day application was mad by the be. 


nevolent woman to Judge in my. behalf. 


Ile ut once wrote on to Washington ; and alter 

waiting but three mouths 1 was so fortunate as to 

receive an appointiient accompanied with an order 
to join the sloop of war Lexington at Norfolk. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Prepare to join iny <hip.—The eonspirvey of cousin Marial 


a\ the int 


ure.—A ernise.— 
piss my eXaiinalion I’ 1 Mids 


Wibpennaind.—"D'big sup 


When the hour came for my departure to join 
my ship, iy heart was oppressed with sadness and 
regret at the idew of parting with that noble hearted 
woman who had been to me more than mother.— 
To her the prospect of parting with ime fora period 
perhaps of three years, was an event of the de epest 
Yet she ine to 
depart; that it was nece ssary I should go forth 


sorrow. felt that it was be st tor 


peace alioat 
sc teniliaailmiatai titania 

— mes 

a 


into the world: and that on board ship IL should be 


secure from the fears which had harrassed wi 


touching the ignojuiny which had been charged 


upon my birth. Por uly sake she tried to suppress 


{ her overwhehuing emotion, and to assume a degree 
7 ! 


of cheertuluess she was far from feeline. 


this tune 
forty-seve nth year, and stil 


Darwell at Was just past her 


! retained traces of that 
rustic beauty which had captivated the heart of 
George 


{ Prarie 
\ 
( 
{ Wus Sli 


Darwell. Ller eye dark and 


liveiy, her suule full of sweetness and he 


4 rstep light 
and buoyant, though she had got to be something 
\ fleshy. Ifer attachinent and devotion to me seciicd 


with her years andiny dilliculties, and in 


i Hee am 
4 . . 
parting with her 1 folt 1 was about to rend myself. 
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Aunt Keezy, who was now a thin, prim, spec- 
tacled old lady of sixty one, having thus far in 
vain tried to outlive the good dame, professed a 
great deal of hypocritical sorrow for my departure ; 
though I well knew in her withered old heart she 
was praying I might never return to rob her of 
Dame Darwel!’s loaves and fishes, which she was 
clinging to life with the hope yet to enjoy. 
Mariah was not 


Cousin 
ut home ‘This discreet 
maiden seeing that Dame Darwell grew cach year 
more hale and hearty and that I had escaped the 
croup, scarlet fever, rash, meazles and mumps, and 
promised to live out my full years, resolved to 
commit matrimony. 


now. 


For this purpose she set her 
cap for the minister, a slovenly bachelor, who had 
succeeded the Rey. Dr. who had officiated at my 
baptism. The minister came to the Silver Bottle 
to board, and this circumstance inspired cousin 
Mariah with the idea of laying siege to his heart. 
‘The lady in question was about nine and thirty, 
tall and slender, strait and thin, innocent of bust 
or bustle. She had sandy brown hair which she 
always wore in two bunches of frizzled curls on 
each temple. Her ears were very large and car- 
tilagimous; her eyes a pale blue; her nose in- 
clined to turn up and the corners of her mouth 
down, She was remarkably plain altogether, 
with a visage that seldom relaxed with a smile, 
but on the contrary expressed habitual discontent. 
Such were the besciging forces that were contem- 
plating an assault upon the solitary stronghold 
of cehbacy within which Parson had 
entrenched huusell, "The parson was about forty. 
four, six fect one inch high, loosely jointed and 
hugely ungainly. 


Suckhorn 


Ile wore sheep skin slippers 
and a tattered morning gown, spectacles and a 
short pipe; for the latter was so constantly in his 
jiouth it may he reckoned among his attire. 
Cousin Mariah began by a series of little atten. 


tious. She darned his 


cravats : Slit 


hose; she starched his 
, 


burnt out his pipe; she patched his 


LOwn 4 shi kneed lus paataloous and clbowed his 


coat; she brought hin hot water to shave and 


brushed his hat and coat ! Ia «a word the designing 
aiden managed to make herself so useful to linn 


that he was dependent on ber for every thing. 


Dame Darwell saw the gauie and winked at it; 


for she was pothing loth that the minister should 


take her off her hands ; for cousin Mariah wasn't 
the pleasantest tempered person to live with in the 


world. After, she had vot the rood nan as de pen- 


dant upon her as a child, she suddenly took it into 
her head to make a visit of a few days to a distant 


relation. ‘This was her coup de main! The poor 


minister was uttercly lost. Ile had no one to darn 


his hose, to starch his cravat, to fill his pipe, to 
knee his trowsers and elbow his coat, to wet hot 
water for him to shave with and brush his hat! [hk 


wus completely lost. She had well played her part. 


* Good Mistress Darwell, when is your cousin 


to return?” said the poor ensnared mister the 


second morning after licr departure. 
* She may be gone three or four weeks, perhaps 


longer. L shouldn’t wonder if she should wet a 


husband there and stay away altogether!” said 


Dame Darwell niuischievously. 


** Impossible! it can’t be!” said the good man ; 


and then he tilled his poupee and tried to cousols 


> ' , 
laitusel! si woking. But it would not do. Ile be- 


inpatient; lost his 


caine restless and | 


appetite 


forgot his sermons, and altogether 


showed thi 


Syluplouis of a bachelor bewitched. Seccing af 


iairs 





in this condition the good Dame thought it best tov 
send for cousin Mariah, whom, as I have said, she 
was secretly favoring and encouraging in her | 
hymeneal conspiracy. On the fifth day cousin 
Mariah returned, and, to make an end of my story, 
in ten days afterwards they were published and in 
due tie married, greatly to the joy of the good 
dame. It was not a part of my foster mother to 

let cousin Mariah live with her now she was mar- 
ried; and so giving her a handsome wedding of 
fifteen hundred dollars, she assisted them in going 

to housekeeping ; and at the time of my departure | 
they were living in a comfortable dwelling at the 
other end of the town. Cousin Mariah had been 
six years a wife but not a mothier. 

As the stage came up to the door to take me 
from the roof which had been all my life my ma-  ) 
ternal home, the minister and cousin Mariah ap- 
peared to bid me farewell. ‘The good man gave 
ine good council and his blessing, and cousin Mariah 
said she hoped I should do credit to her and her 
cousin and all the relations, considering ** as I had 
no relations of my own to do eredit to!” I was in 
no mood at such a moment to resent her malicious 
reflections upon my unfortunate infancy, being too 
much oppressed by the open grief and fast flowing 
tears of my beloved foster-mother. Closely she 
pressed me to her benevolent heart, prayed Heaven 
to protect me and im safety return ime to her aris, 

The coachinan had secured my baggage and 
sprung to his box. 1 embraced her tenderly and 
sprung into the coach. ‘The next moment I was 
borne rapidly away from the home of my childhood, 
from the only true triend 1 could trust on earth, 
and fairly launched on the wide world of action, 
trials und strugeles. 

I was now cightcen, tall and well formed, and 
as dear Dame Darwell used to say, “ with fine hazel 
eyes and rich brown hair; a haudsome nose and 
"The 


of seenery soon divested ny mind ina 


mouth with a complexion inclined to brunette. 
chanve 
measure from the burden of parting sorrow, and I 
became more tranquil and ¢ ip ible of reflection. 

[I did 


not know that a kindred drop of my blood flowed 


I felt | was now truly alone in the world! 


in the veims of any hu 


ian being. I could call no 


one father, mother, sister, brother, or cousin or 


kindred. I knew not even my name. ‘These re- 
flections came full upon n 


rem to the idk 


iy nund and I eave the 
a and emotions th y surrrested. 
rom my bovinood, from the time that t had first 


heard from the lips of Russel ¢ ‘arryl the approbrious 


epithet of * Bastard” applied to me, I had felt a 


as 


feverish, restless, growing desire to learn who my 


parents were! | panted to unfold the mystery—to 


learn the ¢truth! This ever-lving desire mingled 
even in ny dreams; and many and many a night 


have | dreamed Ll saw my mother and father !— 


she pale and beautiful, weeping and clad in deep 


mourning; he tall, noble im person and with a 


countenance bold vet ple ase. But | knew these 
were only the visions of memory recalling in sleep 
the } 


he deseriptions of good Dame Darwell. Butonce, 


and the very night Lleft Cambridge, [had a dream 


that made a deep impression upon my miund, and 
which yet gives a complexion to the future when- 
ever | look forward to it. I fell 


ashes » dwt ling 


painfully upon iy diseraee, and the curse of man 

. ‘ 
tht eclned tod t ned foll \\ ime, and cast icloud 
over all the brightest prospects of ny life. Tdreampt 


that 1 was standing in front of a stately wateway 4 
ae % ‘ o™* 
over Which was an escutchcon on which was an 


ue J oS 
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f eagle trampling upon a serpent. I stood gazing 
© upon it, I remember, trying to recall where I had 
seen it before. While doing soa man dressed in 


black came to the gate and invited me with great 

respect and reverence in his manner to enter, at 

the same tine holding open the gate with one hand. 

I passed in and found myself in an avenue lined | 

with noble trees of great antiquity. It led toa 

beautiful edifice that seemed to me to be a palace. 

This man led me and ushered me up the steps of 

the magnificent portico into a hall of great size 

and beauty. On the wall at the extremity I saw 

a bass-relicf in green marble of an eagle with his 

claw upon the head of a serpent. While I was 

looking at it and wonder and trying to recall what 
connection that cagle and serpent had with some- 
thing which seemed to weigh upon my memory, 
but which I could not recall, a double door was 
, thrown opon beneath the marble escutcheon and 
two ushers coming forth bowed to me and then 
pointed forward through the door. I advanced 
and entered a circular apartment of great splendor. 
It was hung with tapestry worked in gold thread. 
At its extremity on a suinptuous couch reclined a 
female form. By her side kneeled the figure of a 
man. Tapproached them. ‘The female was dead. 
He was gazing with tears upon her cold features. 
She was about forty with a profile of exquisite 
beauty and a heavenly expression still resting upon 
her mouth. Linvoluntarily knelt on the opposite side 
of the couch. The gentleman, who was a noble 
looking man of about fifty, looked up and gazing 
on me tenderly and without any surprise said, 

** You have come too late, my son !—The spirit 
has just flown !” 

1 gazed upon her! I knew that it was my 
mother, and casting mysclf upon the body I wept. 
lL awoke! My checks were bathed in tears; and a 
sadness lay heavily at my heart. ‘The dream 
made a deep and singular unpression upon me! 
It has given a tinge of melancholy to all my 
thoughts of my parents, while it has led me to be- 
lieve that [shall never again behold them livine ; 
that I shall go down to the grave without ever 
knowing to whom [| owe my being. 

I reached Norfolk in tine to join my ship. In 
a few days we put to sea, and I entered with zeal 
and alacrity upon my duties. Our destination was 
the Mediterranean. After cruising in those agreea- 
ble latitudes for a few months, [joined the North 
Carolina 71, and after a cruise of three years re- 
turned to the United States. [did not delay an 


hour in New-York but at onec hastened to Lit 


foster-mother, who lad regularly written. to 
HOW 
Aunt Keezy 


met me with a warm welcome, but cousin Mariah 


and whom I now found perfectly well, and 


that 1 had returned pe rf ctly hh ippy- 


looked as if she were sorry Twas not safe in the bottom 
of the sea. ‘This feeling doubtless had its orivin in 
the fact of her having presented the good parson a 
little pug-nosed baby boy, whom: she liad christencd 
George Darwell, and in whose way she felt I stood. 

Thad now acquired a good knowledge of sea 


ship and was so fortunate as to be ordered to 


iali- 


Philade Iplia to prepare for examination. While 
there I devoted myself wholly to study and pussed 
the ordeal nitdships ian so much dread not 


without dithiculty but with flatterin reonupendation 


from the Board of examiners. { p to thus time 


from the hour of my entering the navy nothing had 


\ transpire i that could lead me to ly leve th it th 
mystery ofmy birth was known to my {fellow otlicers 
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But the evening of the day on which I passed my 
examination showed me that I had not been for- 
gotten by my implacable enemy Russel Carryl. 
‘The “ Passed” Midshipmen partook of a supper. 
I was of the party. ‘There was also present a mid- 
shipman who fur some reason or other had taken a 
dislike to me. He had passed with difficulty and I 
had answered invariably every question in which he 
had failed. This irritated him, I saw at the time. 
At the supper, observing he looked at me from time 
to time with a clouded brow, 1 felt a disposition to 
conciliate him and said pleasantly, 

“* Frank, I will take wine with you!” 

“7 drink wine only with gentleman,” he answered 
in a haughty and most insulting tone. 

I was thunderstruck. Every eye was turned 
upon us! In reply I threw my wine into his face 
and sent the glass after it. Every man sprang to 
his feet. My antagonist drew his dirk and leaped 
across the table. Ile was seized and disarmed. I 
did not draw. A terrible feeling rushed upon me. 
It was the idea that his insulting words had some 
connection with a knowledge of the mystery hang- 
ing around my infancy. IL was rendered almost 
insensible at the thought. The excitement was 
very great among the young men. All condemned 
hin andacquitted me; while they demanded of him 
his reason for using such language. 

“ He is no gentleman, [ repeat,” was the answer 
of the incensed young midshipman. 

“ You must prove all this or fight him,” said one. 

There was a Joud murmur of surprise and every 
eye rested full on me! I stood silent and pale as 
death. I felt that the curse of my destiny had 
followed me. Seeing I did not speak—for I could 
not, my linbs and tongue were paralysed !—The 
cold sweat stood in large drops upon my forehead. 
My emotion was witnessed by all. It confirmed 
my degradation. 

“ You sce he does not deny it!” said the mid- 
shipman with scornful exultation. “ [ happened 
to be a school-fellow of Russel Carryl, a young 


fellow now in New Orleans, and to day I got a 


letter from him, in which he states that he knew 
Darwell when a boy that he was then notoriously 
known to be the illegitimate son of a woman Dar- 
well who kept an Inn. He says he wrote to me, 
seeing by the papers that [ was here a candidate 
for ** passing” and Darwell’s name also ; and sup. 
posing this or ntleman nueht possibly try to culti- 
vate the intimacy ol respect ible pe ople he put hic 


on my euard. 


On hearing this there wasa gencral burst of indig- 
nation. Every eye was fixed upon me with menace. 
* Infamous,” said one 


* Deerading to the navy,” eried a second. 
* Ele deserves to be broke for his audacity in 


ectting into the service!” ened anoth 


* Can this tak possibly be truce?” asked a fin 


young ¢ flicer approach rie witha look of sur- 
prise and upathy. 

It is false,” I cried, instantly aroused 
\ iol pu kind r ” li who isscrt L 


ind a ruffian 


I assert,” retorted my antavonist 


"Phen are you har and a ratlian!” IT answered 
calmly but finnly. ‘The young man became pal 

Ss marbl 

* You must fight hin, ! ( ! “* You 
cannot pass this by.” 

’ l l! not fi i i Like th, ‘ 

"Then defend y ( ( I d, a 






yancing upon him with my dagger, for I was © 
beside myself with anger. v 
A circle was opened for us and for several | 
moments we fought with our daggers. giving and 
receiving wounds. At length he fell! I felt’ my 
urm taken by the friendly midshipman and his 
voice in my ear. 
“ Fly! You have slain him !” 
{To be Continued.) 
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Forthe Rural Repository. ; 
THE RETURN. ) 


Ir was at the close of a beautiful day in summer, 





that a solitary traveler might have been seen wen. 





ding his way through the quict village of N . 
his, countenance was bronzed by the heat of a trop- 
ical climate, and his garb betokened him a wan- 
derer from a foreign land. No one knew him, for 
many years had passed away, since he had left his 
childhood’s home. He was weary and travel-worn 
and he sat down to rest beneath the broad branches 
of a majestic clin, that skirted the road-side—many 
thoughts came rushing through his mind, as he 
recalled the days of his youth; when he was a 
happy boy, whose laugh rang out so wild and free 
among his companions, as they indulged in their 
childish sports, on yonder village green; but 
many changes had he experienced since then. 
He grew up a wilful and disobedient son, and 
through the persuasions of a companion, scer tly 
left his home without the advice of an indulgent 
father, or the blessing of an affectionate mother, 
to encounter the many perils of a Sailor’s life ; 
shipwreck and suffering had been his lot in a 
distant land, far from kindred tics, without a friend 
to console him in the dark hour of adversity, it 
was then he could have appreciated the blessings 
of home and a mother’s love. 

‘Time passed, and with its tlight came repentance, 
like the prodigal’s son, he resolved to return to his 
father’s house and ask forgiveness, and now he had 
got most there—yonder poplars point out my long 
lost home, and will they receive their erring son and 
restore hia to their former loye—tears gushed un- 
bidden from his eyes at the thought. "Twilight 
cathe rs around and he pursucs hiis way, he reaches 
the well-rcimenbered gate and enters the enclosure, 
all is silence around and he noisck ssly enters the 
house—th« family are bowed in prayer—the aged 
ver raises his hands in supplication and prays 
for an absent son, far distant from them—that he 
might return and be forgiven 3 yes, he lived in their 
renembrance. 


It was a happy mceting, and I will 


only add that peace and happiness have been re. 


stored to the aged parents, with their son’s return. 


Nelson, N. Y. 1845. e HH. Gf. 
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THE HON. JOSEPHIE STORY. 

Tin Hon. Joseru Srory, was born in Marble- 
head, in 1779, and was the eldest child of Dr. 
Misha Story, by his second marrage. By the 
early death of his father he sustained the parental 
relation to the numerous junior members of hi 
fanuly, and was the stay and staffof hi 
nother, who still survives hin 
with an uniunpaired intellect 


Judge Story entered College in his sixteenth 


year and graduated in 17> While there he @ 
studied sixtcen hours a day, leaving only eight 





one 











22. 






+ hours of sleep and exercise.—This incessant labor 
® shook his constitution, and through life he has 
been often subject to attacks similar to that which 
caused his last sickness. In 1801 he commenced 
the practice of law in Salem, and in a very short 
time was so successful that his practice was more 
lucrative than that of any gentleman of his profes- 
sion who preceded or has followed him. 

Judge Story was elected a Representative from 
Salem in 1806, and Member of Congress from that 
district in 1808. He declined a re-election, and at 
January session, 1811, he was chosen Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, in 
place of Hon. Perez Morton, who had been appointed 
Attorney Genera). In May, 1811, he was re-elec- 
ted Speaker, and in the subsequent October he 
was appointed to the office he held at his death, in 
place of Judge Cushing—the office having been 
previously offered to John Quincy Adams, Gov. 
Lincoln, and one or two others. When Judge 
Story was elected Speaker, there was a strong ef- 
fort to put another gentleman in his place, and 
Judge S. succeeded by a small majority in the 
meeting of his party—his successful exertions in 
repealing the embargo and increasing the salary 
of Judges of the Supreme Court, having caused 
his political orthodoxy to be suspected. In the 
office of speaker, Judge S. was most distinguished. 
No political opponent ever questioned the perfect 
fairness of Judge S. or President Quincy, whilst 
they held respectively the Speaker's office. Neither 
of them, in the discharge of their duties, ever 
swerved from the strictest impartiality. 

The distinguished ability which Judge S. evinced 
as Speaker, brought him forward as a candidate 
for the vacant Judgeship, although then but thirty- 
two years of age. And notwithstanding the un- 
friendly feelings of Mr. Jefferson, President Madison 
appointed him, he being strongly recommended by 
Gen. Dearborn, Gen. Varnum, Dr. Hill, and = the 
Fathers of the Democratic party. No one will 
now question the propriety of this appointment, for 
no man has ever filled the Judicial office with 
greater reputation. 

From the moment of Judge Story’s appointment 
he religiously determined that his ermine should be 
unsullied ; and though he firmly maintained his 
opinions, still he never afterwards mingled in the 
conflicts of party. Standing as he did, the most 
signal injustice was done when, on the decease of 
Judge Marshal, a new man, every way his inferior, 
But 
during that period no man who did not swear fealty 


was placed in the office of Chief Justice. 


to the idol of the day, could obtain office. 

Judge Story was married to a daughter of the 
Rey. Danicl Oliver, who died within a year of her 
marriage. He afterwards married the daughter of 
Judge William Wetmore, the present Mrs. Story. 
Their family has been very numerous, but most of 
them died in infaney, and only two children sur- 


vive—his son, an attorney in Boston, and his 
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daughter, married to another gentleman of that 
profession. 

Judge Story was one of the most industrious and 
laborious writers that ever lived. Early in life he 
indulged in poctry and light literature; but his 
principal writings have been in his profession, and 


——— 


—ew* 


they alone are so voluminous as to constitute a 
2 library of themselves. 







Judge Story was always an able financier, and 
‘from the incorporation of the Merchants’ Bank he 


was a Director, and for many years President ; 
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and under his advice it became a mode! Bank. He 
has left a larger fortune than any other lawyer 
in New England ever acquired from his profession, 
notwithstanding he was most liberal and munificent 
in his benefactions. 

In his family relations his attachments were 
most ardent. In his religious belief he had the 
same ardor which mar!:ed his other relations, though 
liberal and tolerant to all other sects. 

In the Convention of 1820 which amended the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, he was probably 
the most influential member ; he left Salem for his 
last residence in 1829. He was a most ardent and 
zealous politician before he became Judge, and car- 
ried into the field of polities the same ardor which 
marked his character in all the other relations of life. 

In nothing did Judge Story more excel, than in 
his social powers. Possessed of an exhaustless 
affluence of 'anguage, he could clothe his ideas 
with a fuller drapery than any other cotemporary. 
His mouth was a perennial spring, and from his lips 
there was a continuous gush of social eloquence. 
He was the delight of the social circle, and breathed 
around him an atmosphere of sociality perfectly 
resistless. Fora quarter of a century he was a 
member of a social club of a dozen members of his 
political friends ; this club met every week at each 
other's residence, all strangers being invited to enjoy 
their hospitalities. Here every public measure was 
discussed, and from these discussions arose those 
measures which placed Massachusetts in the hands 
of the Republican party, and afterwards by a union 
of parties, placed at the head of the nation that ac- 
complished and upright statestman, John Q. Adams. 
Judge Story was the life and soul of this cirele. 

By a well directed exertion of his influence and 
advice, the Law School at Cambridge, of which he 
and 
unrivalled prosperity of this school is mainly to be 


was the head, was formed. ‘The existence 


attributed to Judge Story. This school at present 
contain 180 students. 

When the Republican party came into power in 
1810, a committee of twenty one, of which Judge 
Story and two other gentlemen of this county were 
members, the subject of measures and men was 
submitted, and they most magnanimously determ- 
ined that, whilst means should be taken to intro- 
duce various reforms, no party proscription should 
take place ; that upon all tribunals each party shall 
be fairly represented. If by ill advice this course 
was in some instances deviated from, neither Judge 
Story nor his friends are responsible, for he and 
they always held that the public was best served 
by keeping in office those of proven fidelity. 

In whatever light we view the character of Judge 
Story, we find him generous, beneficient, patriotic, 
honest in every trust, indefatigable in every duty. 

He died in Cambridge, Mass. on Wednesday the 
10th of September, 1845, of strangulation of the 


bowels, aged 65 years. 





MORAL COURAGE IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while you 
have the money in your pocket. Have the courage 
to do without that which you do not need, however 
lave the 
speak your mind when it is necessary that you 


much you may admire it. courage to 
should do so; and to hold your tongue when it is 


better that you should be silent. Have the courage 


to speak to a friend in a “ seedy” coat, even in the 
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street, and when a rich one is nigh; the effort is 





less than many people take it to be, and the act is 
worthy a king. Have the courage to setdown  } 
every penny you spend, and add it up weekly. 
Have the courage to pass your host’s lackey at the 
door, without giving him a shilling, when you know 
you cannot afford it—and what is more, that the 
man has not earned it. Hlave the courage to own 
that you are poor, and you disarm poverty of her 
Have the tell, your 
personal defects, and the world will be deprived of 


sharpest sting. courage to 
that pleasure by being reminded of theirown. Have 
the courage to admit that you have been in the 
wrong, and you will remove the fact from the mind 
of others, putting a desirable impression in the place 
ofan unfavorable onc. Have the courage to adhere 
to a first resolution when you cannot change it for 
a better, and to abandon it at the cleyenth hour, 
upon conviction. Have the courage to acknowledge 
your age toa day, and to compare it with the 
average life of man. Have the courage to make a 
will, and what is more a justone. Have the courage 
to face a difficulty, lest it kick you harder than 
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you bargain for ; difficulties, like thieves often dis- 
appear ata glance. Have the courage to avoid 
accommodation bills, however badly you want 
money ; and to decline pecuniary assistance from 
your dearest friend. Have the courage toshut your 
eyes at the prospect of large profits, and to be con- 
tent with small ones. lHlave the courage to tell a 
man why you will not lend him your money ; he 
will respect you more than if you tell him you can't. 
Ilave the courage to “ cut” the most agreeable ac. 5 
quaintance you possess, when he convinces you 

a friend should bear with a 

IHTave the 


courage to show your preference for honesty, in 


that he lacks principle ; 
friend’s “ infirmities’—not his vices. 
whatever guise it appears, and your contempt for 
vice surrounded by attractions. Ilave the courage 
to give occasionally, that which you can ill afford 
to spare; giving what you do not want nor value, 
neither brings nor deserves thanks in return; who 
is grateful for a drink of water from another's over- 
flowing well, however delicious the draught ? Have 
the courage to wear old garments till you can pay 
Ilave the 
Maker, at the risk of being ridiculed by 
the 


for new ones. courage to obey your 


lave 


to wear thick boots in winter, and 


Phat. 
courage 
insist upon your wife and daughters doing the like. 

Have the courage to acknowledg: ignorance of 
any kind ; everybody will immediately doubt you, 
and give you mnore ere dit than iny false pretentions 
Ifave the 


could secure. courage to pre ter pro- 


priety to fashion—one is but the abuse of the other. 
Have the courage to listen to your wife when you 
should do so, and not to listen when you should not. 
This applics to husbands.) Have the courage to 
for a 
Ihave the 


fire 


provide a frugal dinner friend, whom 
to 


, or the melt-pot ; to pass 


you 


** delight to honor.” 


courage throw 


your snufibox in the 


a tobacconist’s shop ; and to decline the use of a 


friend’s box, or even one pinch.  Ulave the courage 
to be inde pendent if you ean, and act inde pendently 
when you may. 
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WHAT WILL RICIIES DO. 
of the world, the 
little is 


for what indeed, truly de- 


Tue more expenence we have 


more that experience should show us how 


in the power of riches ; 


sirable, can they bestow upon us? Can they give 


beauty to the ak formed, stre noth to the weak, ory 
health to the infirm? Surely if they could, we 
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* should not see so many ill-favered faces haunting 
the assemblies of the great, nor would such num- 
bers of feeble wretches languish in their coaches or 
mansions. Can they prolong their own possession, 
or lengthen their days who enjoy them? So far 
otherwise, that the sluggard and the luxurious care 
which attend them shorten the lives of millions, and 
bring them with pain and misery to an untunely 
grave.—Whiere then is their value, if they cannot 
embellish nor strengthen our form, nor swecten and 
prolong our lives?) Again, can they adorn the 
mind more than the body? No; but do they not 
rather swell the heart with vanity, puff up the 
checks with pride, shutting up the ears to every call 
of compassion, and our hands to every motive of 
sympathy and virtue. 
—- 2p © Cao 
INDUSTRY AND INTEGRITY. 

‘Tuere is nothing possible to man which industry 
and integrity will not accomplish. The poor boy 
of yesterday, so poor that a dollar was a miracle in 
his own vision, houseless, shocless, breadless, com. 
pelled to wander on foot from village to village, with 
his bundle on‘his back, in order to procure labor 
and means of subsistence, has become the talented 
and honorable young man of to-day, by the power 
of his good right arm, and the patient influence of 
pure principles, firmly held and perpetually main- 
tained. When poverty, and what the world calls 
disgrace, stared him in the face, he shuddered not, 
but pressed onwards, and exulted most in high and 
great exertion in the midstof accumulated disasters 
Let this man be cherished, for he 
High 


matters it if this courses not in 


and calanities. 
honors his country and dignifies his race. 
blood, what his 
he is a free born American, and therefore a 
What cares he for that so 
long as his heart is pure, and his walk upright? 


veins! 


sovereign and a prince. 


Ile knows and his country knows that the little 
finger of an honest and upright young man, is worth 
more than the whole body of an effeminate rich 
These the the 
country—who bring it to whatever of iron sinew or 


nan. are very men who made 
unfailing spirit it possesses or desires, and who are 
rendering it the mightiest land beneath the sun. 
— 2425) 6 Osseo — 
A KIND ACT. 
Hlow sweet is the remembranee of a kind act! 
As we rest on our pillows or rise in the morning, 
it gives us delight. We have performed a good 
deed to a poor nan; we have made the widow's 
heart to rejoice ; we have dried the orphan’s tears. 
Sweet, O how sweet the thought! ‘There is a lux- 
ury in remembering a kind act. A storm careers 
above our heads; all is black as midnight; but 
the sunshine is in our bosoms; the warmth is felt 
there. ‘The kind act rejoiccth the heart and giveth 
delight Who 


Who will not do good? Who will not visit those 


inexpressible. will not be kind? 
who are afflicted in body or mind? ‘To spend an 
hour among the poor and depressed, 


‘Is worth a thousand passed 
In pomp and ease—"tis present to the last.” 
HD ¢ OS 
APPEARANCES. 

How many judge of a person's character by the 
cut of his coat, his manners and conversation, or 
from condition in which he is placed. A person 
well dressed is supposed to possess a good mind 


and a virtuous heart, while a man with a_ thread 


} Spears jacket and a patch on his knee, passes for a 








simpleton ora villian. Politeness and a flow of 
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words betoken wisdom, while bashfulness and a 
taciturn disposition betray folly. Dress and appear. 
ance are every thing with the world. No matter 
how depraved and rotten his heart may be, if a 
person have money, dress in the extreme of fashion, 
is agreeable in his conversation, and presents a fair 
exterior, he is received into the best circles, and is 
extolled and carressed, while virtuous poverty is 
slighted and shunned, and cast out from the society 
of the prowd and fashionable. ‘This is wrong. A 
man should be judged by his heart—his general 
deportment and character—and not by his outward 
appearance. If he is a villain in broadcloth, he 
should be detested as if he were dressed in home- 
spun, and received his support from the lowest arts 
Let real worth be prized 
though clothed in humble garb. 
—_ +5) 6 Gato — 

Au A Mistake.— Vat strect, is dis, sare?” 
Frenchman of a passenger. ‘ Watt 
* Dis street!” “ Watt Street.” “ Tsay, 
“ Well, L say, Watt street!” 
Monsieur vous est impoli. 


of deception and roguery. 


asked a 
street.” 
sare, dis street!” 
‘“ Sacre ! I ask you 
de name of dis street, and all de time you ask me 
‘What street! Peste !” 

—_- i ¢ Go — 

Coo1.—At the time of the earthquake in 1811, 
Major kK 
* euchre,” in whichhe delighted, with some friends. 
The 


cause his friends to spring to their feet and make 





, Was amusing himself at a game of 


shock was at that moment so severe as to 


for the door. ‘* Play out the hand—play out the 
* Earthquake, Major! 
* Well,” was the 
cool advice, “ let it quake you can’t stop it. 


Bookrinper.—An 


hand!” said the Major. 


” 


earthquake !” cried some one. 


Tue Irish 


gentleman entered a bookseller’s shop in Dublin, 


Inist!MAN AND 


the other day, with a valuable work, which he said, 
* And 
will you have it done” said the book-binder: ** in 


was to be bound in a superior style. how 


Russia ? * In Russia? certainly not!” was the 


reply.“ In Morrocco, then?’ continued the shop- 


keeper. © No! neither in Russia nor Morocco,” 
rejoined the patriot; “ if you can't do it here, Vl 


take it to the book binder over the way.” 
ED 6 Oto — 

Fon-certing Her.—* Peter, I fear you are 
forgetting me,”* said a bright eyed girl to her sweet. 
heart, the other day. “ Yes, Deb, L have been for 
getting you these two years.” 

— 5 6 Cato —— 

* Sam do you know any songs!” “ Yes I know 
* What are they, Sam?” Old 
Ilundred, and tother ain't.” 


’ 


two.’ * One's 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, le45. 


ANTLRENT 
Since the date of our last issue, Saira A. Bovcuros, 
alias tig Thunder,” who has been on trial in our city for 


the lusi three or four weeks has been found guilty by the Court 


before which he was tried, of the offence with which he was 


charged, viz: Robbing the Sheriff of his papers, and forcibly 


preventing that officer from discharging his duty, at Copake 


in the month of December last. A. L. Jordan, Esq. of New 

York, was engaged as counsel for the Prisoner, and John Van 
Buren, Esq. Attorney General, and the Distriet Attorney, con 
ducted the cause on the part of the prosecution The Jury 


| 
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found the Prisoner guilty, and he was sentenced to imprison- ° 


ment for the term of his natural life in the Clinton County 


Prison. On the prisoner's being asked if he had anything to 


say why sentence should not be passed upon him, he arose, and 
briefly stated, that he had done nothing which he considered 
a crime, but the Court had seen fit to convict him, and he 


must submit to its decision. During his stay in the city, after 


his sentence, his time was, agreeable to his request, spent with 
his family, and on Tuesday night of last week, he left in the 
custody of the Sheriff for Prison. 

ot @ Oss — 

XF Is consequence of the length of our Biographical 
notice of the late Judge Story, and also of the large portion 
given of * The Silver Bottle’’ in the present number, we have 
been compelled to omit the plate which we had intended for 


this number. Weshall endeavor in future to give our readers 


the usual variety. 
5D ¢ Ce 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


A.H. J. South Egremont, Ms. $3.00; Tl. M. Black Brook, 
N.Y. $4.00; J. W. Sharon, Vt. $1,00; I. M. Black Brook, 
N.Y. 81.50; J. B. FB. Rhinebeck, N.Y. 85,00: J. CG. T. 
Fulton, N.Y. $30.00; C. DH. Tiega Centre, N. Y. 82,00; 
G. A. F. Little Falls, N. Y. $9.00; HL. D. Cortland Village, 
N. Y. 81,00; J. B. H. Maple Grove, N. Y. 81,00; E. D, 
Hillsdale, N. V. 83,00; J. P.D. Milford, Pa. 81,00; ‘TT. S. Fort 
Edward, N. Y. $1,00; B.C. B. Payetteville, N. VY. 35,00; 
W.H. W. Elizabethtown, 83,00: P.M. Quaker Street, N.Y. 
87,00; P.M. Bast Kill, N.Y. 31,00; P. M. Pompey Centre, 
N.Y. 83,00; J. V. 8. Claverack, N. Y. $1,50; 8. K. ON, 
New Marlboro’, Ms. $0.50; W.M. B. Ghent, N. Y. $2.00; 
E. A. B. Benton, N.Y. $1.00; J ©. C. Fort Hamilton, N.Y, 
$3.00: H. B. East Dorset, Vt. 81,00; P.M. E. Areadia, N.Y. 
$3.00; P. W. Lawrenceville, N. Y. $1,00; H.G. P. Monroe, 
Mass. &1,00. 
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In this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Robert H. Tomp 
kins, to Naney Collins, both of this city. 

At Chatham 4 Corners, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. EB. 8. 
Porter, Mr. Joel Willard, to Miss Mary Smith, all of the above 
village. 

By the same, on the 25th ult. Mr Bethuel Millspaugh, of 
Schoharie, to Miss Caroline Sophia, elder daughter of Silas 
Camp, Esq. of the town of Kinderhook. 

At Pine Plains, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. William N. 
Sayre. Mr. Eli Blass, to Miss Charity Bryant, both of Ancram. 

On Wednesday evening, the 17th ult. by the Rew. John 
Sves, Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, to Miss Harriet A. dapghter of 
John 8. Hiscox, both of New-York city. 

In New-York, on Sunday the 2Ist ult. at St. Clement's 
Chureh, by the Rev. Dr. Mead, Mr. Cyrus B. Shaw, of New 
York, to Miss Rachel Eliza Wight, eldest daughter of Mr. 
William Wight, of Stockport, 

At Greenville, Greene Co, onthe 4th inst. by the Rev. Peter 
Prink, Mr. Edwin R. Prink, to Miss Ellen Brando, all of 
Greenville. 
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In this city. on the 6th inst. Nanev Decker, in her 40th year. 


On the 24th ult. Lydia Coffin, widow of the late Charles H. 
Cotlin of this city, in the 55th vear of her age. 

On the 15th ult. Sarah Perry, in her 52d year. 

On the 1th ult. infant child of J.C. and C. Burger. 

On the 22d ult. George son of Elijah and Harnet Kennicut, 
aged 2 months and Il days. 

In New-York, at the Carlton House, at half past 7 o'clock, 
Monday morning, Sept. 15, James Benson, Esq. aged 45 years 
and 5 months, of the firm of Benson & Hodges, keepers of 
that hotel, 

This death will be deeply lamented by a large portion of the 
public who have been aequainted with him, in the establish 
ment lately in his charge, and for twelve years previous in the 
steamboats Saratoga, North America and Erie, which he 
commanded from 1227 to 1839 with distinguished success, and 
tothe perfect satisfaction of all whe came in contact with him 
His kind attentions 
to those under his charge, travellers, strangers and unprotected 
females. and his benevolent activity inbehalfofall who needed 


in those responsible and arduous positions, 


« assistance or information, will be long gratefully remembered 

by thousands. Inthe duties of his station he was unsurpassed 
fidelity and careful regard of the safety and com- 
During all his long term of service as u 


for courtesy 
fort of passengers. 
steamloat commander, no serious accident occured, and no 
life was ever lost by casualty in any vessel under his charge 
Ax nan host, he was ever pole and attentive: andto the sick 
and unfortunate stranger, his services were always rendered 
with a peculiar kindness and devotion. ; 

In the domestic relations he was most faithful and exem 
plary. Asa husband and father, he was a model of pure affec 
tion and watchful kindness ; and to the family so sadly be 
reaved by his death, nothing vir the “ No comforter 
but time can assuage the deep and distressing grief which it 


enn re loss 
occnhestans. 

His strength has beer 
months: and two weeks previous lis 
confined him to his 
close of a 


fuiling by a gradual decay for some 
death, hie wenkness 
ily sunk 


remarkably temperate 


room where he rat 


premature virtuous ane 


useful life 


to the 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO 
L. 


Spark of immor 


BY MRS. 


7 


I 


‘ 


M. 


, 
rai hey 


A GRAND 


GARDINER. 


tality, 


ry. 


From oblivion’s slumbers sprung, 


Little miniature of her, 


Who in her infant beauty hung, 


Around my neck a cherub bright, 


Gladdening every breath Ldrew, 


Lovely as the sun’s first light, 


Pure as morning’s crystal dew. 


Little precious stranger born, 


In a world of sin and care ; 


May each grace thy brow adorn, 


Thy brow so beautiful and fair. 


Little bud of beauty rest, 


On thy mother’s faithful breast. 


Herself, a full-blown flower of love, 


Takes thee to her neck of snow, 


Angels, in the courts above, 


Register her anguished vow. 


Write 


on tablets, 


firm and 


A vow which ever 


ure, 


shall endure. 


Rest, my darling baby rest, 


Eves so blue, and face so sweet; 


Where, but on a mother’s breast, 


Should such love and beauty meet 


She, who drank thy earlies 


Hails thy immortality. 
Sag Harbor, 1. 1. 1845. 


Tie bleak winds of Autumn are swe eping the plain, 
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And the bloom on the verdure is seen not again; 


The leaves of the forest grow yellow and seer, 


And all things betoken the close of the year. 


The Farmer has gathered together his wealth— 


lis cheeks are all crimson and ruddy with hue f Itl 


And now with gay whi 


For abund: 


ance TOW 


r 


} ‘ 


' 


him for every toil. 


While commerce is floating al 


To giadden the hearts of the ne 


The wind's 


Ami the 


blowin 


* Look out 


ir, 


srond on the se 


yt 
rie 


md the 


and free ; 


ailsare set f 


up the soil, 
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* announces the harbor at Inst 


The merchant is striding, with step light and quick 


To purchase his trinkets a six month on tick ; 


And now | 


1¢ announces to customers all, 


A first rate assortinent, inviting to call, 


The shoe maker too, with his lapstone in hand— 


A blithe, happy fellow—is taking his stand ; 


His work is all polished and warranted well 


Ie’s plenty on hand, and is anxious to sell. 


The blacksmith is wielding bis hammer and tongs, 


And singing so merry, nor dreaming of wron 


His anvil’s 





more 


hor 


us than « 


His forge has more riches 


The printer is hand ling his “ 


Though h 
For he's bl 


The man rich in learning is 


The fruit o 
So give hi 


Ile’ 





giving 


So now to 


ssing nlik 


In sending a paper to every man’s door. 


f his stud 
na penny 


you tre 


you all le 


Till the call of dey 


Where Au 


" 
tumin s 


Implanted on high, in 


Cuha, Allee 


l Se a 


than India can brir 


copy” 


he wealthy and poor 


wieldit 


ird be his labor, he’s h ppy ne less, 


” i 
hi qui, 


abrond to distil 
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and press, 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 
TO THE 8ST. LAWRENCE 
RY WM. RUSSELL, JR. 
Ovr gallant barque along the wave 
Spec ds proudly on ner wey, 
1 


And brightly ‘mid the isles of green 


The lingering sunbeams play 4 


Fach trembling leaf and swaying bough 


Is bathed in golden light, 

jut o'er the waters stealing slow 
I see the robes of night. 

Along thy breast yon light canoe 
Now, as of yerc, doth glide, 

But years 
1 pon thy restless tide, 

slithe by thy banks of fuirr green 
I wandered when a boy, 

And now 1 bless thee in my pride 


With all my childhood’s joy. 


Yon gentle moon rides bright above 


have passed since 1 have gazed 


, 


And lights each leaf-loeked hower, 


And now, I feel, too deeply feel, 
Fond memory's magic power; 
And many a gentle wave I loved 
Falls on my startled ear, 
And rings my bosom’s secret chords 


With hallowed music dear. 


The cold, ealm gaze T only meet 
Iam forgotten now! 

But wearied enre has deeply traced 
Its furrows on my brow 

Ster 


hl 


isorrow prowls my heart withi 


n, 
Her course I cannot stay, 

And oh! T cannot curse the world 
Because they turn away! 

But other tit than memories dear 
Cling round » vy aching heart— 

A noble friend is at my side 
With whom I ne’er would part: 

His smile has been my deepest joy 
In every passing hour, 

Nor time, nor tide, shall e’er dissolve 
Firm fri Iship’s bond and power. 
Plow « nighty stream, tillearth 

And time shall be no more ' 
An hundred barques thy azure waves 
In majesty sw eporer! 
Thy curling w ‘ l 1 ot sce 
Now, in the f ¢ light 
At dl asl hi gvering turn away 
My fond lips breathe * Good night!" 


On the St. J,ai Tr Iedo 
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THE MAIDENS LAST SONG 
"Twas rutiful ewening in soft sunny J 


Piusingly strolled without pury 


The landseape was lovely and bright shon 


alow voice all music broke forth int 


came to our cottage all sick and alon 


e the moon 
Hits song. 


e, 


For his wearied form claimed a night of repose ; 


And that eve ones 


And faded that check, erst the hue of th 


« Tose, 


I bent o'er hi pillow, T watched by his side, 


T smoothed the dark curls from his fever 


Am 


ed brow, 
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» bright, now but languidly shone, 


And turned away often my warm tears to hide, 
For I felt that L loved the sick wanderer now. 
* But love cametoo late his victim to save 
For he kissed me and smiled—and hi pure spirit fled, 
left me te pine for n part of lis grave 
Albert, Pim cor g Shi ised he was «le 
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IMPROMPTU TO Miss MARY 
Ask not tod the floweret, 


That ! t ing stre 
j t more free fron te t 
Cr wa in ; 
\ nottod 1 »fuir 
Tool i utv's b 
Te lie! rc ‘ ; a 
And moulder in the dr y tomb 


ANN 
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Ask not to die, impurity, o 


Thy false one’s guile, his bitter sting 
Should ne’er molest thy happiness, 
Or from thy heart, its pleasures wring. 


Ask not to die, though he a fiend, 
W ho won thy pure confiding heart, 
Be blithe, be gay, and oh! Ipray, 
Let not the bitter tear-drop start. 


Ask not to die, if thou hast been 
The victim of a villain’s art, 
Send up to God a fervent prayer, 
And he will heal thy bleeding heart. J. G. 8. 


Clarerack, N.Y. 145. 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


{LHAL REPOSITORY 
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Uo » 22, i mmencung Sept. (3, 15. 
( 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 

Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY. will be devoted to Polite 
Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Numberofthe Twenty-Second Volumeoftthe Rurat 
Rerosrrory will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Sep 
tember, 1e45. 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
generally known, it would seem almost supertlious to offer any 
thing further: but, we are induced to submit to the pubhe 
two parngra hs containing condensed extracts from notices of 


lin various Journals, throughout 


the * Repository 
the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some 
are under the necessity of doing 

“The * Rural Repository’ isa neat and clegant semi-month 
ly Periodical, published in the City of Iludson, Columbin Co. 
N.Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 


! 
United States: and while it has made no very great pretensions 


pulls he ‘ 


to public favor, itis far better than those publications who 

bonst long and loud ofthetrelaims to public patronage. Amid 

the fluetuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the 
' 





periodical press, fort irlv wn seore of years this little miscellany 
has pursued * the even tenor of its way,” scattering its sweets 
nrouna dl tuere ng in interest and popularity, and our 
renders will, of course, infer, that Wit had no merit it would 


have shutlled offthis mortal eal * long time ago 


It is devoted to Polite Literature, and no where in the 


United Stat is itexcelled for neatness of typogra lhical exe 
cution, or in appropriate and u eful selections As an clegant 
Th of letter-pre rinting it stands without a rival, and 


} yy 
it miny be iid, in truth, to be as 


pecimen of the * art presery 
itive of allarts.” It has outlived many a flaunting city rival, 
* Mirrors.” and * Gems. and ‘Caskets.’ (gaudy as buttertlic 
and about as long lived ind now if the * Repository’ does 


not ontshine the last newelties, it willsurvive them, and charm 
many a reader after their titles are forgotten Its columns are 
filled with reenable and interesting miscellany, we lLealeula 
ted to interest and instruct the young of both sexes: and the 
rood taste and diserimination of its editor is evinced, in the 
= ' 
umber up the eolur ofthe ‘mammoth’ sheets of New-York 
i. Inshort, we know of no Journal of similar 


total exelusion of those long and pointless productions which 
| 


r calculated to cheer and enliven the family 
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SON SAVSONS., 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 


other Saturday, in the Qluarte form, containing twenty six 





numbers of eight paves each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 20k pages It will also be 
ul consequently it 


will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR perannum, amrars Llyn in advance We 
have a few copies ofthe Lith, llth, 3th, loth, ith, beth, th, 
Yih, and List volume 2 vol 
nme, can have as many copes of either of these volumes as 
they wish at the same rate, Those who seud 85 or 87, fora 


d with numerous Engraving 


embelh 





~ and any one sending for th 





club, ean © their choice of one of the above mentioned 
Volume orutis those who send S10 of S15, their choice of 


two: and those who send S20 and over, their choice of three 


Clubs! Clubs !! Clubs!!! 


All those who wil 





lsend us the following amounts in one re 





mittanec, shall receive as stated helow, viz 
Four Copies for 83.000 Twenty PourCopies for8t5.00 
Seven de R500 Pharty de Siew 
Ten de S700 Thirty Five de sooo 
Fitteen de S10.00 Forty ado ao 
"Twenty do S13.00 Kitty do S250 
Xr Nosubseriotion received for less than one vear All 
the la numbers furnished to new subsecibe duriug the year 
wil + tine a“ ! out i it therw ‘ order | 
Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
sent us soon as possible to the publisher 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
lua », Columbia Co. N.Y. 145 
rr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfally re 


vested to give the 


ibove a few insertions, or at locust a notice y 
and receive Ful riptions 
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